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Schooltime Is Friendship Time 


What is it we like about the first day of school? Why, being with our 
friends again of course! Those vacation days were happy days, but it really 
does make us feel good to get back to work with our old friends. Then there 
is the happy anticipation of meeting the new boys and girls, and perhaps 
a new teacher. 

Friends mean a great deal to all of us. When something real good and 
exciting comes to you, what do you think of the very first thing? Sharing 
it with someone else of course, and that someone must be a friend, a very 
special friend. Then when things go a little bit wrong—perhaps you failed 
to spell a familiar word correctly or time was up before the last problem was 
finished—with whom do you talk on the way home? Your very special 
friend! And after you have talked it over you feel better about it and are 
ready to try again the next day. That is what friends are good for, to share 
our pleasures and our disappointments. 

I am sure Jesus Christ must have felt that friends were very much worth 
while, so much so that He left no doubt in the minds of His disciples about 
His friendship for them; for He said to them: “Ye are my friends . . . No 
longer do I call you servants . . . but I have called you friends . . . Ye did 
not choose me, but I chose you.” 

School days are good days to make friends. Friendships made during 
school days often last a lifetime, for friendships grow just as other things 
grow. A smile starts a friendship and friendly, generous, and thoughtful acts 
water and nourish it. 

If you happen to be one of those boys or girls who find it a little diffi- 
cult to make new friends, remember that Jesus did not wait for the disciples 
to start the friendship. He said, “Ye did not choose me, but I chose you.” A 
smile will let all your schoolmates know that you have chosen them for 
friends. 

Best wishes for a happy school year. 
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School Begins 


By Nell Goodale Price 


Listen to the school bell ring, 

Dingdong, dingdong, dingdong, ding; 
Ringing out to say: 

“It’s the seventh of September. 

Surely all of you remember 
School begins today. 


“Shine your shoes and brush your clothes. 
Books are ready, I suppose. 
Paper? Pencil? Pen? 
Lay aside your games and toys, 
Come a-running, girls and boys, 
Back to school again.” 
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By Florence Bascom-Phillips 


* 


Independence 


«77 WISH we could change 

things around here,” nine- 
year-old Patsy Peters said to her 
mother as they were washing their 
faces and brushing their hair be- 
fore going to bed. 

“What is it you want changed?” 
asked Mother softly. 

“I'm tired of all this ‘family 
co-operation’ you're always talking 
about. I wish that I could just be 
independent,” Patsy answered, 
speaking the word slowly. “I’m 
tired of being asked to fill the sugar 
bowl, put out the milk bottles, 
bring Daddy his slippers, amuse 
the baby, polish Daddy’s shoes, set 
the table, dust the piano, and all 
the other things I’m expected to 
do. Why can’t I be independent?” 

“When do you wish to begin 
your independence?” asked Moth- 
er kindly. 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Pat- 
sy eagerly. 

“I believe we can arrange it, 
dear,” said Mother. 

“Goody! You're the best mother 
in the world!” cried Patsy, hug- 
ging Mother. 
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In the morning Patsy awakened 
with a happy feeling. She did not 
have to get up to put out milk 
bottles and bring Daddy his paper 
this morning. I will never have to 
do those things again, she thought, 
snuggling down for another 
snooze. 

“Patsy, dear,” Mother's pleas- 
ant voice called. “Today is wash- 
day.” 

“Have you forgotten that I’m 
independent now, Mother?” inter- 
rupted Patsy, forgetting her man- 
ners in her eagerness. 

“No, indeed! I haven’t forgot- 
ten,” said Mother. “But surely 
an independent young woman 
wouldn’t want someone else to 
buy her starch and soap and do her 
washing. You may use the little 
washtub and board if you wish, 
but you'd better hurry down to 
the store and get your starch and 
soap. It’s going to be hot today, 
and you will want to get your 
washing done early, I'm sure. 
Make your starch the first thing 
when you get back. I have mine 
already made, and right after 
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breakfast I’m going to start my 
washing. 

“By the way,” Mother contin- 
ued, “if you care to take your 
meals with us, I can make you a 
very good price: twenty-five cents 
for each meal, with all the milk 
you can drink. Our breakfast will 
be served in fifteen minutes.” 

“Why, y-e-s,”” said Patsy slowly. 
“I hadn’t made any other plans for 
breakfast. I think I'll eat with 
you. Then I'll get the starch and 
soap right after breakfast.” 

“You may keep your soap and 
starch on the bottom shelf of the 
cupboard in the laundry, so you 
will not get it mixed with mine,” 
said Mother. 
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The old flatirons did not iron nearly so smoothly 
or so quickly as the electric iron. Patsy was tired 


Patsy took the money from her 
bank for the soap and starch and 
for breakfast. It feels good to be 
independent, she thought, as she 
paid the shiny quarter for break- 
fast. 


It took Patsy a long time to get 
her clothes clean. She was a neat 
little girl, and she would not think 
of wearing dirty clothes; so she 
rubbed and rubbed them on the 
little board, and then rinsed them 
until every bit of soap was out and 
the rinse water looked clear. She 
starched them carefully and 
pinned them neatly on the line. 
But Mother’s clothes were already 
nearly dry. She had used the elec- 
tric machine. 
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It was after ten o'clock when 
Patsy finally emptied the last of 
her rinse water and washed and 
wiped the little tub and board and 
put them away in the laundry. 
Mother did not offer to help her a 
bit. She had told Mother she didn’t 
want to do anything for anyone 
else or have anyone else do any- 
thing for her. 

“May I write on the bulletin 
board where I’m going, just as 
you and Daddy and Aunt Sue do, 
instead of asking permission?” 
Patsy asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mother. 
“Just remember the rules of the 
house. Everyone is expected to be 
on time for meals, and no one is 


to be out alone after dark 
except Daddy.” 

Patsy felt very grown- 
up as she carefully wrote: 
“Gone to play with Joyce 
Ann Pendleton. Will be 
back at five o'clock.” 

Joyce Ann was ten, and 
Patsy could hardly wait to 
tell her about her inde- 
pendence. She felt sorry 
for Joyce Ann. Probably 
her mother would not let 
her be independent. 

“Let’s play house under 
the apple tree,” said Joyce 
Ann. “I can put Baby in 
his pen under the tree and 
watch him while we play. 
I'll play I’m a nursemaid 
for some rich people and 
Baby Jim is my charge. 
You can be another nurse- 
maid and bring your baby 
out to the park and we'll 
visit. Or don’t you have to 
take care of Dot this af- 
ternoon ?”’ 

“I don’t have to take 
care of her at all any 
more,” said Patsy impor- 
tantly. “I’m independent 
now. I pay my own bills 
and do my own work. No- 
body does anything for 
me, and I don’t do anything for 
anybody else.” 

“What a funny way to live,” 
said Joyce Ann. “Where do you 
get all your money?” 

“Out of my bank,” said Patsy 
proudly. 

“When the money in your bank 
is all gone, then what'll you do?” 
asked Joyce Ann. 

“Why, why,’ stammered Patsy, 
“really, I hadn’t thought of that. 
I've been saving for a long time, 
and I have quite a lot of money. 
I guess I will be all right,” she 
said, tossing her curls. 

“Your curls don’t look like they 
usually do,” said Joyce Ann. “Who 
combed them for you?” 
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“I combed them myself!” snapped Patsy. “I s’ pose 
your mother combed your hair. I’d rather be inde- 
pendent than anything! I can comb my curls good 
enough.” 

“Forget it, Patsy. I didn’t mean to make* you 
angry,” said Joyce Ann pleasantly. “What do you 
want to be, since you haven’t any baby to bring to 
the park?” 

“Tl just bring myself,” said Patsy. 

The time slipped by quickly, and before Patsy 
knew it, it was five o'clock. She hurried home to 
keep her appointment 
promptly, just as Aunt Sue 


are still in the linen closet,’ Mother answered. 
“I was going to give them to the church for the 
rummage sale, but I'll just give them to you instead. 
You'll need only three sheets, if you put the top 
sheet on the bottom and a clean one on top each 
time you change. That is one way to get along on a 
small budget,” suggested Mother. 

“I never did do that way,” said Patsy. “I'd rather 
get four sheets, I think.” 

“It is all right, if you have plenty of money to take 
care of your expenses,” said Mother. 

“I’m sure I have plenty 
of money,” said Patsy. 


always did. Patsy liked 
prompt people, and she 
knew Daddy and Mother 
did too. 

“Mother,” cried Patsy 
when she went into her 
room, “what has hap- 
pened to my bed and 
dresser and everything?” 

“I meant to tell you,” 
said Mother slowly. “I 
find that I have to have a 
girl to help me, so I’m fix- 


The Prayer of Faith 


By HANNAH KoHAus 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM readers say 

when they need more health, understanding, or 

supply. They also declare it for others whom they 
wish to help. 


God is my help in every need; 


“I've been saving for 
years.” She got her bank 
and counted out pennies, 
nickels, and dimes to the 
amount of four dollars, 
and then went downtown. 
She felt important as she 
paid for the four sheets. 

“Mother,” she called 
after she had made up her 
cot, ‘““what will I do for a 
dresser? I can’t have these 
things all over the floor.” 


God does my every hunger feed; cent 
ing up the little room over , , “There’s an old wash- 
the Klichen, I know a girl wey stand with two small 
down at the orphanage Through every moment of the day. drawers up in the attic.1 [J she 
who believes in co-opera- was going to give it to the S 
tion and is willing to help I now am wise, I now am true, Salvation Army. I'll give “M: 
me in exchange for what Patient, kind, and loving, too it to you instead, unless som: 
I can do for her.” you'd feel better to pay M 
“But where will I All things I am, can do, and be, for it,” Mother answered. fall 
sleep?” asked Patsy, near- Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. “I want to pay my way “y 
ly in tears. as I go,” said Patsy. ‘““How Mot 
Big ‘ you = to God is my health, I can’t be sick; a do you want for at cupb 
sleep here, I can sell you suppose a quarter  rano, 
that cot in the attic. God is my strength, unfailing, quick; will be 
have the quilt Grandma God is my all, I know no fear, said Mother. “It is old and 
gave you, and you can buy Since God and love and Truth are here. shabby, but it will be a ] 
some sheets. I will not place for your belong- ‘ 
charge you any rent for ings.” Then 
the room, since unfur- It took a great deal of B enou 
nished rooms are hard to work to get the room fixed “B 
‘rent. I might not get a roomer as pleasant as you up, and even then it was a shabby room, not a bit “P 
are anyway,” answered Mother. pretty like the little room over the kitchen. It now ry 
“What do you want for the cot?” asked boasted the white bed and white dresser and the mean 
Patsy. pink spread and pink curtains that had been in “ 
“It’s old, but it’s clean,” said Mother. “I'll sell it Patsy’s room. said | 
to you for fifty cents.” “I think I'll get a pink spread for my room,’ § woul 
“Here’s your half dollar,” said Patsy. “What Patsy said to herself. “W 
will I do for curtains though?” She took the rest of the money out of the little gry,” 
“The old curtains that used to be in your room bank and counted it. There was only thirty-seven J You j 
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Politeness 
By Lorene D. Heineman 


I met a gray rabbit 
At the top of a hill; 

We both stopped to look 
And stood very still! 

But I didn’t scare him, 
And he didn’t scare me; 

Because I was polite, 

And so was he. 


cents left! Not enough to buy her supper and break- 
fast. Patsy lay on the bed and cried. She had been 
so sure that she had plenty of money. What would 
she do now? 

“Tl eat supper,” she said, washing her face. 
“Maybe Grandma will come tomorrow and give me 
some money. She often comes on Tuesday.” 

Mother had to remind Patsy that the dew would 
fall on her clean clothes unless she brought them in. 

“Tl be using the electric iron tomorrow,” said 
Mother, “but there are some old flatirons in the 
cupboard that you can use to do your ironing. The 
range will be hot anyway because I’m going to bake 
bread in the morning.” 


HE next morning when Patsy awakened she 
smelled pancakes. She hurried into her clothes. 
Then she remembered that she did not have money 
enough to pay for her breakfast! 
“Breakfast is served,” called Mother cheerfully. 
“Tm not coming,” said Patsy. 
“What's this?” questioned Daddy. “You don’t 
mean to tell me that you don’t want any pancakes?” 
“I haven’t the money to pay for my breakfast,” 
said Patsy, blinking back the tears so that Daddy 
would not see her cry. 
“Well, what of it. We never let anyone go hun- 
gty,” laughed Daddy. “I’m sure Mother will give 
you your breakfast if you will weed the onions. 
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This afternoon Mother has to go to see about getting 
a girl to help her. She won't have time to weed the 
onions, so you can earn your breakfast by doing it. 
How’s that?” 

“Thank you, Daddy,” said Patsy, swallowing a 
big lump that just would come into her throat. 

Mother and Patsy ironed all morning, except when 
Mother had to stop to take care of Baby Dot or the 
bread. The old flatirons did not iron nearly so 
smoothly or so quickly as the electric iron. Patsy was 
tired. Her face was red. Her head was hot. She 
was hungry, and she had not done the work to pay 
for her breakfast yet. She could not ask for lunch. 

When she finished her ironing she wrote on the 
bulletin board: ‘“‘Gone to buy some ice cream. Patsy.” 
Then she hurried to the drugstore and bought a 
double-dip cone. When she got back, Daddy and 
Mother were eating lunch, and Baby Dot was in her 
high chair. 

“Come have lunch with us,” called Daddy, as 
Patsy started upstairs. 

“I’m going to put on my slacks and start weed- 
ing onions,” said Patsy. ‘Thank you, just the same.” 

“You'd better eat lunch and then help me wash 
the car tonight to pay for it,” said Daddy. 

Patsy smelled the baked potatoes and the vege- 
table stew, and she could not resist. 

“Tl have to leave the dishes,” said Mother, I 
can go see that girl and bring (Please turn to page 25) 
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Jerry did not even try to stop the big grin that was 
spreading over his face 


ROM the very first Jerry and Lyle had not got 
along together. 

We just don’t go for each other, Jerry thought 
honestly, as he watched Lyle at the blackboard do- 
ing his arithmetic. Lyle doesn’t like me any better 
than I like him, I guess. But there must be more to 
him than I think or the other boys wouldn’t like him. 


Their trouble had all started the first day they were — 


in the sixth grade. The Wilson Grade School and 
the Belmont Grade School had been consolidated, 
and school began in the fine new building that was 
centrally located. Lyle came from Wilson and Jerry 
came from Belmont, and they had never seen each 
other until that morning. 

The first bell rang and both boys started up the 
steps followed by their own friends. It would not 
have happened if Jack had not accidentally pushed 
Jerry into Lyle. 
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“Hey! Who do you think you are?” Lyle had 
snapped as he went down with Jerry on top of him. 

Jerry had rolled off and laughed. There was no 
use getting sore. “Santa Claus,” he had answered 
intending to be funny. 

But his answer had made Lyle angry. 

“Oh, wise guy!’ he had said. And that is what he 
had called Jerry ever since, no matter how friendly 
Jerry tried to be. 

It didn’t really matter until I was elected captain 
of the boy cops and Lyle was elected lieutenant, 
Jerry thought, still watching Lyle. But now every- 
thing is going wrong. 


HE recess bell rang and Miss Martin stood up. 

“Everyone is excused except the boy cops,” 

she said. “Mr. Dayton isn’t pleased with the way 

you boys are watching the school stop signs. He 

wants you to have a meeting and organize your- 
selves so you can do it right.” 

The boy cops were boys elected from the sixth 
grade. They were supposed to keep order on the 
playground, watch to see that no cars went through 
the school stop signs, and help the younger children 
across the street. Jerry was captain and Lyle was 
lieutenant. 

I know what’s the matter, Jerry told himself as he 
went with the other boys into the music room. It’s 
because Lyle and I are not getting along. 

“Now let’s get down to business,” Jerry said as 
soon as the door was closed. ‘Some of you fellows 
haven’t been getting to your corners on time.” 

“So what?” Lyle sneered in an undertone, just as 
he always did. 

Jerry tried to ignore him. “It’s important!” he 
insisted. “With four bad corners like ours, we must 
be on the job. If we don’t get there and there’s an 
accident——”’ 

Lyle laughed out loud. “There aren’t even any 
kids to cross at eight-thirty,” he said. ‘““What’s the 
fuss?” 

“Mr. Dayton expects us to be there,” Jerry said. 

“All right, we'll be there then,” Lyle said easily. 
“Now may we go? Recess will be over before we can 
get out.” 

Jetry’s hands were clenched into fists at his side. 
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No matter what he brought up, Lyle always shrugged 
it off and refused to co-operate. And the other boys 
in his group were just as difficult. 

“That's all,” he said. “Except be at your corners 
at eight-thirty sharp in the morning.” 

“O. K., wise guy,” Lyle said. “Here’s hoping my 
alarm goes off.” 

Jerry pretended not to hear. Lyle was only trying 
to annoy him. Right now he was walking toward 
the door, talking so loud that Jerry could not help but 
hear. 

“Dad and I are going up to our camp at the lake, 
Sunday,” he was saying. “Want to come along, 
Myron?” 

Jerry turned away quickly so he would not have 
to hear any more. Just the thought of getting to go 
to a lake like that gave him a funny feeling in the 
pit of his stomach. That’s the reason Lyle’s so popu- 
lar, he thought bitterly. He gets to take boys up to 
his camp, and they all try to stay in good with him 
so he'll take them along. 

But Jerry knew that that was not quite true. Lyle 
had too many friends to have won them that way. It 
was just that he and Lyle had antagonized each 
other from the start. 

Jerry waited intentionally until everyone was gone 
before starting down the stairs. He had to think of 
some way to get Lyle to fall in line. He could tell 
Mr. Dayton, the principal. But that would only 
make matters worse. Lyle really would have some 
reason to dislike him if he did that. 

Halfway down the stairs he met Mr. Dayton. 

“Hello, Jerry,’ Mr. Dayton said. ‘‘Jerry, I've béen 
wanting to talk to you. You know I’m disappointed 
in my boy cops this year. I thought you would head 
them up fine, but there was no one on the third 
street corner this morning, and that’s serious. Sup- 
pose one of the younger children got hurt.” 

Jerry swallowed desperately against the choking 
lump in his throat. He wanted so much to do his job 
right. But what could he do when the other boys let 
him down? 

“T'll see that someone is there in the morning, Mr. 
Dayton,” he promised. 

The next morning Jerry reached the third street 
corner exactly at eight-thirty. No one was there. 
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The stop sign had not been placed 
on the corner. That was Myron’s 
corner. Myron was Lyle’s best pal. 

It was Jerry’s duty to go from 
corner to corner to see that every- 
thing was going all right, to be 
free to watch the playground. But 
he had promised Mr. Dayton that 
the third street corner would be 
taken care of. He could not leave 
it unguarded. 

“Wait,” he told the little first- 
grader that had just come up. “T'll 
tell you when you can cross.” 

So he took charge of the corner, 
watching the traffic and helping 
the children across. Myron failed 
to show up and Jerry stayed there 
until the bell rang. Then he moved 
the sign and went inside, while 
discouragement settled over him 
like an old coat. What could he 
do? He was making a mis- 
erable failure of being 
captain if that meant get- 
ting all the boys to co- 
operate and do what they 
should. But he could not 
be a quitter and resign. 

He had just reached his 
desk when Mr. Dayton came in. 

“Jerry, I hate to have to do 
this,” he said, in front of the 
whole class, “but I can only give 
you one more chance. I warned 
you yesterday to see that the cor- 
ners were taken care of. This 
morning I saw a little girl almost 
get run over on the fourth street 
corner. There wasn’t a single boy 
cop in sight.” 

Jerry’s head came up with a 
snap while bitter anger rushed 
over him. So Lyle had failed to 
show up too! While he had been 
substituting for Myron, Lyle’s cor- 
ner had been neglected. 

He could hear Mr. Dayton’s 
voice going on and on. “If this 
happens again, Jerry, I'll be forced 
to take your badge away. Is there 
anything you want to say?” 

Jerry took a deep breath. Yes, 
there was plenty he wanted to 
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say! He wanted to say: “I was at 
the third street corner this morn- 
ing. It was Lyle who neglected his 
duty, not I. And Myron only fol- 
lowed Lyle’s bad example.” 

But he remembered what Dad 
had said the night before: “I don’t 
know how to advise you, Son, but 
there’s one thing you can’t do, and 
that’s tattle. You boys will have to 
work it out among yourselves.” 

Jerry glanced over at Lyle. He 
was on his feet wanting to talk. 
But Mr. Dayton ignored him. 

“Jerry!” Mr. Dayton’s voice was 
sharper now. “Jerry, I asked you 
once. Is there anything you want 
to say?” 

Jerry got slowly to his feet. He 
could feel that the other pupils 
were laughing at him, and despis- 
ing him for being irresponsible. 


September 
Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of September 5 


School offers me the chance to 
learn, 

And I shall try good grades to 
earn. 


For the week of September 12 
Attentive I resolve to be 
To all the teacher says to me. 


For the week of September 19 


Right now I shall adopt the 
rule 
To be on time each day at school. 


For the week of September 26 


To make new friends depends 


on me: 


First a good friend I myst be. 


“No, Mr. Dayton,” he said, 
“only I'll try to see that it doesn’t 
happen again.” 

Mr. Dayton looked angry. 
“Take the boys into the music 
room now,” he said, “and assign 
each boy his own job. Remember, 
this is your last chance.” 


2 ERRY kept his head high as he 
walked into the music room. 
He knew exactly what was going 
to happen. In a second Lyle would 
come in and say: ‘Hi’ ya, wise 
guy! Now what have you got to 
say?” 

But that was not what happened 
at all. For when Lyle came in, he 
walked straight up to the front of 
the room where Jerry was stand- 
ing. Then he did something that 
made Jerry understand why all the 
other boys liked him. 

“Sit down, fellows,” he 
said. “I’ve got something 
I want to say. I tried to 
tell Mr. Dayton, but he 
wouldn’t let me. 

“We all know whose 
fault this was today. It 
was mine. I didn’t come on time, 
as I was supposed to. I really in- 
tended to, but I had a flat on my 
bike and I had to walk. But Jerry 
was here. I saw him myself at the 
third street corner. That’s sup- 
posed to be your corner, Myron. 
Where were you?” 

Myron’s face had turned an em- 
barrassed red under his tan. 

“I was waiting to see you go 
by,” he said. “I——” 

“O. K.!" Lyle snapped. “We 
don’t need to say any more. We all 
know that Jerry’s been on the job, 
and we haven't.” 

Myron cleared his throat. ‘Look, 
fellows. Lyle’s right, of course. 
Let’s be good sports from now on. 
Let’s come a little early even——” 

But the rest that he wanted to 
say was drowned out by the com- 
bined cheers of every single boy in 
the room. (Please turn to page 15) 
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Gently, a lullaby 


Little Sleepy Owlet 


Words and Music by Janice Blanchard 
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Copyright 1943 by the author 
(A sequel to the book “‘Jet’s Adventures” ) 


By Bula Hahn 


What Happened Last Month 


Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother 
Lonny, and their Uncle John in a log cabin on their 
father’s homestead, Tod and Nancy Tanner lived with their 
father and mother in a covered wagon because they had 
no cabin on their homestead. Running Deer, an Indian boy, 
and Moon Flower, his sister, lived near by. 

On Nancy Tanner's twelfth birthday the children were 
having a picnic. Sarah began teaching Nancy how to read 
and write. 

Jet was reading a book that his grandmother had given 
him when they left the bluegrass country. The book said 
that when we lose anything, or when something is taken 
away from us, it opens the way for a new blessing if we 
accept the loss in the right spirit. 

Uncle John was loved dearly by every member of the 
Stockwell family. “We just couldn’t get along without 
Uncle John,” Sarah had told Jet. 

When the children were returning from the picnic a 
rainstorm came up, and they sought shelter in the corn 
crib. They overheard Uncle John say to Father, “When I 
leave here and take my share of the corn you will have 

lenty of room.” 

“Uncle John can’t leave us,” Sarah declared. ‘“Why, if 
we lost him—I don’t believe what that book says, do you 
Jetty?” Jet did not answer. 


Part Two 


ET and Sarah decided that they would not ask 
J about Uncle John’s leaving the homestead, since 
neither Mother nor Father nor Uncle John had told 
them anything about it. It had been quite by accident 
that they had heard Uncle John say he was going to 
leave. But Jet and Sarah now watched for every 
little sign that would prove to them he really was 
going away. It was surprising how many things told 
them that Uncle John was getting ready to leave, 
things that they might not have noticed at all if 
they had not heard Uncle John talking with Father. 

Often Jet and Sarah heard their father say when 
talking with their uncle: “your share of the corn,” 
“your part of the hay,” “your increase of the cattle.” 
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They were quite sure that Father had been talking 
in this manner only very recently. Could Uncle 
John be mad at Father? Did Uncle John not like 
the homestead? Did he want to go back to the blue- 
grass country. 

The children shook their heads. Uncle John was 
not mad at Father or anyone else in the family. He 
loved them all. Many things that he did each day 
told them so. Also their uncle liked the homestead. 
He was proud of it too and was always telling about 
some of its good qualities. Uncle John did not want 
to go back to the blue- 
grass country. He was the 
one who had insisted they 
all come to the new coun- 
try in the first place. 

There was another 
thing that Jet and Sarah 
noticed. Almost every 
night Uncle John made 
figures in the little book 
that he always kept in the 
pocket of his best coat. 
Finally Sarah asked one 
night, “Uncle John, are 
you doing fractions?” 

He laughed. ‘‘You 
might call it that.” 

But when Jet moved a 
little closer to his uncle so 
that the candle would give 
a better light on his slate 
and the problem that 
Mother had given him, 
Uncle John was not doing Z 
fractions at all. He was i 
drawing a picture of a log 
cabin. 


“Was it this log cabin?” 
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Sarah asked when Jet told her about it the next 
morning. 

“No,” Jet said. “The cabin that Uncle John was 
drawing had two doors. Our cabin has only one 
door. And in Uncle John’s picture there was a shed 
joined to one side of the cabin, the side where the 
fireplace wasn’t.” 

“Why should Uncle John draw the picture of a 
log cabin?” Sarah asked. Jet shook his head. Draw- 
ing the picture of a log cabin was just another of 
the mysterious things that Uncle John seemed to 
be doing lately. 

At the breakfast table the talk was mostly about 
the sawmill. “It was a fine thing for everyone when 
the Tanner family camped on that slope,” Uncle 
John said. “Tanner knows trees and he can get more 
boards out of a log than you can imagine being there. 
That sawmill will help us, and it will cause other 
people to settle in these parts.” 

Father turned to Mother: “Suppose you write a 
letter to our old friends who came out here with us. 
Tell them about the sawmill. If they have not been 
to the settlement lately, they may not have heard 
about it yet.” 


“Should I write our friends today ?’”’ Mother asked. 


“Yes,” Father advised. “Let Jet take his pony, and 
he and Sarah can put the letter in the mailbox.” 

The box was in a big tree that stood in a clump 
of trees out in the open country about three miles 
from the Stockwell homestead. Their old friends 
lived three or four miles on the other side of the 
cluster of trees. The children called the trees the 
“Halfway Place.” When Jet took letters to the box 
that he and Sarah and Mother had written he usually 
found letters from their friends waiting to be 
picked up. Letters were the only means of com- 
munication during the busy season. 


“It has been almost four weeks since we went to 
the box,” Sarah said as she sat behind Jet on Kutha, 
Jet’s pony. 

“We wouldn’t be going today if Father wasn’t 
so interested in the sawmill,” Jet told her. 


They trotted down the slope on the pony’s back, 
crossed the creek at the shallows, then struck off 
through the hay land and out into open country. 
From the top of the rise they could see the old cov- 
ered wagon where the Tanners were still camped. 
The camp was deserted except for a dog that dozed 
in the sun. Jet and Sarah knew why Tod and Nancy 
were not at the wagon; they went every day to the 
sawmill to help their father and 
mother. 

The grass through which the pony 
trotted was yellow with ripened 
seed. Birds circled high above. Sev- 
eral saucy little gophers barked from 
atop their pointed mounds. “It was 
spring,” Jet said, “when we put the 
mailbox in the big tree. Now it is 
autumn. Many changes have come 
to the homestead.” 

“If Uncle John leaves us that will 
be the biggest change of all,” Sarah 
said, ‘Jetty, do you believe what 
Grandmother's book said? If you 


“Yes, sir,’ he said, and he hoped that 


his voice sounded steady 


lose something you open the way for 
something just as good or maybe 
better to come into your life. What 
could be as good as having Uncle 
John live with us?” 

Jet rode in silence. Was what the 
book said true? Grandmother be- 
lieved it. Jet sat up and straightened 
his shoulders. He must believe it. 
And it was his problem to prove to 
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Sarah that it was true. ‘““The book said, ‘if we ac- 
cept our loss in the right spirit.’ We may have to 
hunt for the good that comes when Uncle John is 
gone,” he said seriously. ‘“‘But—but it will be all the 
better when we find it.” 

They saw the trees in the distance, and Jet touched 
his heels to Kutha’s sides. The pony perked up his 
ears and quickened his steps; but even before they 
rode in among the trees Jet and 
Sarah knew that something had 
happened. Several trees had 
been cut down. At the south 
side of the little grove four 
trees about twenty feet apart 
and forming a boxlike inclosure 
had been trimmed high of their 
branches. In the forks of these 
trees, stretching from one to 
the other, had been placed long 
poles. Across these poles were 
more poles placed close togeth- 
er, and on top of these were 
branches and leaves from the trees that had been 
cut down. 

“Is someone going to live here?” Sarah asked 
in surprise. 

“I don’t know,” Jet said. “That's a good cover. 
It would take a hard rain to get through, but why 
are there no sides?” 

They jumped to the ground and Jet tied the pony 
to a tree. He and Sarah went closer to get a better 
look at the strange affair. The ground between the 
four trees and for quite some distance around had 
been raked and smoothed. Jet and Sarah walked 
from one side to the other. There were no dead 
ashes or charred logs that would prove someone had 
camped there. And the leaves on the limbs showed 
that the trees had not been cut many days. 

“Jetty, let’s hurry to the mailbox tree. Maybe 
there’s a letter there that will explain the strange 
affair.” 


The children ran to the other side of the grove. 


Jet shinned up the tree and opened the box. There 
was a letter for Mother, one for Sarah from Mattie, 
and one for him from Ben. Mattie had come with her 
parents and Ben with his parents in covered wagons 
to the new country with the Stockwells. 


It was good to get letters from their old friends. 
They had been written on coarse brown wrapping 
paper and folded in the form of an envelope. The 
corners were sealed with wax. Jet put the letters that 
he had brought from home into the box and fas- 
tened the lid. He put the letters from their friends in 
his pocket. 
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Uncle John was not doing fractions 


Sarah had walked over a little way to the edge 
of the grove. “Hurry, Jetty,” she called excitedly. 
“Someone is coming from the other side. He’s on a 
white horse. None of our friends has a white horse.” 

Jet buttoned his pocket that held the letters and 
slid to the ground. He ran to his sister’s side. 

“That’s not a horse,” he declared. “It’s a mule.” 

The children stood for a moment and stared. The 
mule was walking. The rider 
wore a broad-brimmed_ black 
hat; his hands, crossed in front 
of him, rested on the pommel 
of his saddle. His legs dangled 
at the mule’s sides, his feet 
reaching below the stirrups. 

“Let’s start home,” Jet said, 
“before the man reaches the 
grove.” 

The children raced to the 
pony’s side. Jet sprang upon 
Kutha’s back and reached his 
hand to help Sarah. In a long 
lope Kutha left the clump of trees. When Jet looked 
back the man on the mule had quickened his pace 
and was riding toward him and Sarah, not stopping 
at the trees at all. 

“He’s following us,” Sarah exclaimed. 

“He is just going in the same direction,” Jet 
said, trying not to show concern. 

Soon the children had to go slower. The ground 
was uneven and because of the many gopher holes 
they must let Kutha walk. There was danger of 
the pony’s stumbling, if he stepped in a hole, and 
breaking a leg. The man slowed the mule to a walk. 

Sarah clung to her brother. “I wonder if he is an 
outlaw like the one Tod and Nancy told us about?” 

“I don’t know,” Jet said. 

They reached the top of the rise above the Tanner 
camp. “Let’s go to the wagon,” Sarah begged. 
“Maybe he won't follow us down there.” 

Jet turned the pony quickly and they rode straight 
down to the old wagon. No one was there but Jet 
and Sarah had expected no one. They stopped the 


pony and waited. Dug deep in the hard ground ~ 


near the wagon tongue they saw the letters, 
N-A-N-C-Y. “Nancy can spell her own name now,” 
Sarah exclaimed. “I'll teach her to spell ‘mother’ 
the next time I am with her.” 

For the moment Sarah’s voice showed absence of 
fright. Jet knew what that meant. She was depend- 
ing on him for her safety. An older brother had 
responsibility. He never had failed Sarah, and she 
knew he would not now. He looked back at the 


rise. The man on the mule (Please turn to page 27) 
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1% CENTAVO: 


NE of the most 

fascinating pro- 
fessions in the 
world, and one on 
which much of our 
modern _transporta- 
tion depends, is that 
of bridgebuilding. 
The sturdy engineers 
who design and build the bridges that 
span rivers, creeks, canyons, and even 
portions of the ocean have made it 
possible today for us to reach localities 
that it would otherwise be impossible 
to reach except by air. 

Primitive bridges were very crude 
affairs, and far different from the mas- 
sive and beautiful structures that have 
been erected within recent years. In 
some isolated sections of Asia and 
Africa today the natives have to de- 
pend upon bridges made of woven 
ropes, such as that pictured on the 
Cameroons stamp. The load that such 
a bridge will carry with safety is small, 
and you can readily see that a modern 
transport truck would have a tough 
time trying to cross it. 

In some parts of the world stone 
bridges are still in use. One of the 
most famous is Waterloo Bridge in 
London, built many years ago. 

The science of modern bridgebuild- 
ing has developed with the expansion 
of transportation by means of railroads 
and motorcars. At first wooden bridges 
and trestles were adequate, but as the 
flow of traffic increased, engineers 
were called upon to provide new types 
of construction to carry heavier loads. 
In the face of great difficulties they 
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have produced thou- 
sands of magnificent 
structures that not 
only carry a huge 
flow of traffic but are 
beautiful to behold. 
These bridges have 
been made the sub- 
ject of many stamp 
designs by various countries. 

There are several types of bridge 
architecture used today, the commonest 
ones being the beam, the truss, the 
arch, the suspension, and the canti- 
lever. The style of construction for any 
particular bridge is determined by the 
cost, the location, the purpose for 
which it is to be used, 0 many other 
factors. 

Beam bridges are used mostly when 
the distance to be spanned is less than 
one hundred and fifty feet. When 
longer distances must be spanned a 
truss bridge may be erected. This type 
is shown on the Mozambique stamp, 
which pictures a railroad bridge across 
the Zambezi River. 

Arch bridges are built of either 
steel or concrete, and are probably the 
most beautiful and graceful of all. The 
Australian stamp pictures the famous 
Sydney Harbor Bridge, which has a 
span of 1,650 feet. 

Suspension bridges are usually 
erected when very long spans are re- 
quired. The Dominican Republic 
stamp illustrates a common type of 
suspension bridge. The most famous 
suspension bridges are the Brooklyn 
and George Washington bridges in 
New York City, the Golden Gate 


Bridge, San Francisco, California, and 
the Ambassador Bridge between De- 
troit, Michigan, and Windsor, On- 
tario. 

The Canadian stamp pictures what 
is probably the longest cantilever 
bridge in the world, the Quebec Bridge 
over the Saint Lawrence River, with 
a center span of 1,800 feet. In the 
cantilever type of construction the 
bridge usually rests on two piers built 
up from the river bed, and two great 
arms reach out toward each other, 
sometimes supporting an independent 
span between them. 

The Quebec Bridge was begun in 
1899. Work on it continued until 
1907, when the south cantilever arm 
collapsed because of faulty construc- 
tion. In 1910 work on the structure 
was resumed, and continued until 
1916. Then just as the central span 
was being raised into place a hydraulic 
jack slipped and the span did a nose 
dive into the Saint Lawrence. 

A year later another central span 
was ready to be placed between the 
cantilever arms. The workmen on the 
bridge, remembering the other disas- 
ters, were fearful that this new span 
would fall. To quiet their fears Father 
McGrath, village priest of Sillery, a 
small town near the end of the bridge, 
offered prayers for the safe comple- 
tion of the work. After three days of 
cautious handling, the span was safely 
fastened in place on September 20, 


No Fair Telling 


(Continued from page 10) 


Jerry wasn’t noticing though. 
For Lyle had turned to him and 
there was honest friendliness in 
his eyes as he smiled at him. 

“I’m going to ask Dad to let me 
take the whole boy-cop patrol up 


to our camp this Sunday for a pic- | 


nic,” he said. ‘Then we'll have 
plenty of time to talk over every- 
thing we're supposed to do. What 
would you think of that?” 

Jerry didn’t even try to stop the 
big grin that was spreading over 
his face. 

“I—I_ think that would be 
swell!” he answered. 
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HIS is the story of 

a little girl of an- 
cient Israel whose brave 
deed, prompted by a 
kind and loving heart, 
has lived many, many 
centuries after her time, 
although her name was 
never mentioned. 

In ancient days Israel 
had many wars, But 
even when it was not at war with other nations, 
bands of raiders broke through its borders to capture 
the Israelites and carry them away to be sold as 
slaves. It was during one of those raids that the little 
heroine of our story was carried away to a strange 
land and sold into slavery. 

The child’s courageous manner must have won 
the respect of her captors, for she was sold into the 
house of Naaman, captain of the host of the Syrian 
king. Naaman was a great man both in rank and 
power, and honored by his king. The little girl was 
given to Naaman’s wife, whom she probably served 
as a personal maid, for the two often talked together. 

But even while the little girl cheerfully served in 
the house of Naaman, she longed for those who were 
dear to her. She hungered for her family and her 
own home and its familiar ways. Her mother had 
taught her to bekieve in the Lord God of Israel, the 
true and living God. Many times with other children 
she had listened to the prophet Elisha as he talked to 
them and told them of God's promises. 

Such were the thoughts that filled the mind of the 
little slave girl as she served in the home of her new 
master. 

Then sorrow came to the house of Naaman, It 
became known that Naaman was suffering from 
leprosy, a dreaded disease that was thought to be 
incurable. He was bowed down with grief, and 
much of the time his wife was in tears. The slave 
girl’s heart was troubled for the family that held 
her captive. If only they would believe in the true 
and living God! But Naaman’s household did not 
believe in the Lord God of Israel. Instead they wor- 
shiped false gods. 

“Hush, child,” older slaves would say when the 
little girl talked of the things nearest to her heart, 
“you will bring ill will upon yourself. Cease talking 
about a cure for leprosy. Leprosy is incurable. Do 
not let the master or the master’s wife hear you say 
such strange things or you will be punished for your 
idle talk. Take heed and let your tongue be silent.” 

“But leprosy can be cured!” the child insisted. “All 
things are possible with God. If only my master 
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would believe. If only 
he could hear the 
prophet Elisha as he 
teaches in Israel!” 

The little slave girl 
performed her duties 
with a troubled heart. 
Each day she asked for 
guidance as the prophet 
Elisha had taught her 
to do. Then the day 
came when she knew in 
her own mind what she 
must do. 

With love in her 
heart, she went before 
her mistress and ex- 
claimed, “If only my 
master were with the 
prophet Elisha that is at 
Samaria in Israel! He 
would show the way 
and recover him of his 
leprosy.” 

It was a brave thing 
for the lowly slave to 
stand in the presence of 
Naaman’s wife and sug- 
gest a plan for Naa- 
man, But Naaman’s 
wife listened. Perhaps 
the earnestness in the 
young face attracted the 
attention of the older 
woman. Her plea was 
heeded and the wife sent a servant who said to Na- 
aman, “Thus and thus says the maid that is of the 
land of Israel.” 

When the king of Syria was told of the plan, he 
said to Naaman, “Go, and I will send a letter unto 
the king of Israel.” 

Naaman departed in his chariot, taking with him 
much gold and silver, thinking that a cure could be 


bought. He presented the letter from his king unto — 


the king of Israel, but when the king of Israel read 
the letter he was greatly alarmed and rent his clothes. 
He thought the whole thing was just an excuse for 
a quarrel with him. 

But when Elisha, the man of God, heard about 
the letter, he said to the king of Israel, “Let Na- 
aman come now to me, and he shall know that there 
is a prophet in Israel.” 

So Naaman with his horses and his chariot and 
his followers went and stood at the door of the 
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Naaman, who said to him, “Go and wash in the river Jordan seven times, and thou shalt be made whole.” 


: house of Elisha. Elisha sent a messenger to Naaman, § Naaman’s anger cooled and he went down and 
the who said to him, “Go, and wash in the river Jordan dipped himself seven times in the river Jordan ac- 
seven times, and thou shalt be made whole.” Elisha cording to the instructions of the man of God. His 
he wished to test Naaman’s faith in this manner. flesh became again like unto the flesh of a little child. 
nto But Naaman became angry and went away. Wash And he was whole. 
in the river Jordan? Indeed. Did he not have rivers | Naaman returned then to the holy man of God 
-_ in his own country, Syria, that were as good or even and said, “Take of my gold and silver, I pray thee.” 
be better than the Jordan? Naaman thought that Elisha = But Elisha would have none. “It is enough that 
nto had not shown proper respect for one so great as you believe in the true and the living God.” 
ead he. Instead of sending a messenger to talk with him, | Naaman stood before Elisha and said, “Behold 
1€S. Naaman supposed that Elisha would come out in now, I know that there is no God in all the earth 
for person and stand before him, and heal him by calling but in Israel, and that thou art a great and holy 
on the name of the Lord his God and laying his prophet.” 
out hand over the place diseased with leprosy. Then Naaman went home to Syria no longer a 
Na- But one of Naaman’s servants was wiser than Na- leper. Naaman’s ‘wife and household and all his 
ere aman, He came near and said, “Master, if the proph- friends rejoiced and were exceedingly glad. 
et Elisha had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest The little Israelite slave girl had proved herself a 
and thou not have done it? Why not then do this simple worthy follower of the true and living God of 
the thing? Wash and be made whole.” Israel. 
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Near the edge of the woods stood a little gray house 
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EAR the edge of a woods stood a little 
gray house with two doors, seven win- 
dows, and a little crooked chimney. 

The little gray house was sorry for its little 
crooked chimney, but the weather had been 
hard on the chimney, so that could not be 
helped. 

Nobody lived in the little gray house now 
and sometimes it was very lonely. 

It wished more than anything else for a 
family. It wanted a father, 
a mother, some boys and 
girls; a family to live in it, 
and to go inside and out- 
side, and all around! 

One morning the little 
gray house saw a rainbow 
through the trees. Now it 
had often seen rainbows 
in the evening, but not 
very often so early in the 
day. 

So the little gray house 
felt as if this day were 
going to be different, as if 
something nice was going 
to happen. 4 

And it did. no 

The sun shone. The air er 
was soft and cool. 

Then the little gray 
house heard a car coming - 


slowly down the road, The famil 


which was near. The little 
gray house heard children 
singing and laughing merrily as it came. 
The car stopped and a family stepped out. A 
father, a mother, and some boys and girls came 
walking through the woods. They were carry- 
ing baskets and bundles. 
They walked toward the little gray house. 
“What a funny crooked chimney!” laughed a 
little boy. (The little gray house did not like 
that very well.) 
The family did not stop but walked on past 
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“Oh,” said the mother, “what a nice little gray house” | 


A Read-Aloud Story 
By Lorena A. Baker 


e Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 

n 

e the little gray house and went farther into the 
woods. 

W The little gray house was disappointed, be- 
cause it wanted the family to stop and to go in- 

a side and outside and all around! 


one day and moved into the little gray house 


ne. A little later the little gray house heard 
A another car coming down the near-by road. It 
me heard children laughing and singing. 

ty- The car stopped. A family came walking 


through the woods carrying baskets and bundles. 

They came toward the little gray house, a 

da father, a mother, three boys, a little baby girl, 
ike and a little white dog. 

“Oh,” said the mother, “what a nice friendly 
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; The second family picked up their thin 
ast little gray house. Let’s (Please turn to page 26) and went adie’ ihe ete gray hone 
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A family came walking through the woods 
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God Helps Us 


By Patricia Price (9 years) 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


God helps us in every way, 

In our work and in our play; 

He will help us in our school 

If we do our part the whole day 
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The Dawn 


By Rae Nanette Chapman (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A fairy danced upon the lawn; 
All the flowers awakened; 

For it was at the break of dawn, 
I’m sure I’m not mistaken. 


The dew was still upon the leaves; 
It a like diamonds at my 
eet 


The cobwebs glistened in the trees; 
The air was fresh and smelling 
sweet. 


The fairy seemed dressed in cobwebs 
too, 
She wore a fairy flower crown; 
She _ right pretty, like fairies 
0; 
She flew up in the air and down. 


A fairy danced upon the lawn, 
All the flowers awakened ; 

For it was at the break of day, 
I'm sure I’m not mistaken. 


A Raindrop 


By Ethel Mae Shefferd (10 years) 
Golden, Colo. 


I am a raindrop in a rain barrel. I 
fell here when it tained. The sun was 
so hot I cried and cried. A woman 
came and put me in a cow trough. A 
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cow came up and tried to drink me, 
but I slipped away. The cow got my 
uncle, aunt, and cousin. I was so un- 
happy I cried and cried again. I did 
not watch what I was doing and I 
evaporated. 

I went up into the air again, and 
each time it rained I came down to 
visit everyone. The last time I came 
down I was very old. I thought I 
might do some good to someone, so I 


helped a plant grow. 
* 
Uncle Sam’s Helpers 


By Nancy Hunt (9 a 
Kalamazoo, Mi 
We're doing a bit for our country; 
We're doing all we can do; 
Our motto is, it has always been: 
‘<1 am being loyal and true.” 


We're trying to help our country 
In every way we can. 

We're gathering all the scrap metal 
In every spoon, every pot, every pan. 


We're Uncle Sam's helpers— 
Yes, that’s our name; 

We are serving our country, 
We don’t do it for fame. 


* 


Mother 


By Pupils of First and Second Grade, 
Jupiter School 
Jupiter, Fla. 
I love my mother 
Because she is so kind; 


She helps me every day 
And never seems to mind. 


So I am pleased to help her. 
I'll rake the yard and sweep; 
I'll show Mother that I love het, 
And my promises I'll keep. 


Playing Fish 


By Clifford Smith (11 years) 
Rockville, Mo. 


If you watch the fishes play and swim, 
It makes you wish that you were with 
them, 

To swim and dodge and play each day. 

Oh, don’t you think it would be gay? 

But alas! When a child comes with 
a hook 

And casts it out into the brook, 

You'd have to watch for if he got you 

No longer you'd be in the water blue. 

But if he doesn’t get you on his line; 

Oh, don’t you think it would be fine. 

— be in the water the very next 

a! 

And as could still dodge and swim 

and play. 


My Brother and Me 


By Lois May Littlejohn (7 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


My — is Lois. I am seven years 
old. 

My brother’s name is Larry. He is 
seven years old. 

Some people say, “How can that be?” 

You've guessed it; we are twins, you 


see. 
* 
Searching 
By Edgar Parker (10 


I looked into the living room 
And out into the hall; 

And what I was looking for 
Was my cherished rubber ball. 


I looked under all the chairs, 
And where it ought to be. 

And where do you think it was? 
It was right beside my knee. 
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My Bower 


By Donna Sue Carmichael (10 years) 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 


In our garden I have a leafy bower, 
And there grows every kind of flower: 
Iris — and roses pink. 

That's the place where I go to think. 


I think of many pleasant things, 

Of enchanted castles and diamond 
rings. 

I think of little bluebells and dew- 
drops, 

I think of candy houses and lollipops. 


I think of people all over the world; 

I think of King Arthur and his flags 
unfurled. 

I think of fairies in gowns of pink, 

In my little bower where I go to 
think. x 


Little Bird 


By Elaine June Pohli (10 years) 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Little bird, little bird, 
Up in the tree, 
Sing a sweet song 
To Dolly and me. 


Little bird, little bird, 
Brimful of glee, 

Sing of the eggs 
In your nest in the tree. 


Can you count, little bird? 
Count them and see 

How many eggs 
In your nest in the tree. 


* 
‘Now What? 


By Joan Chastain (10 years) 
vJ Ochlocknee, Ga. 


Goodness gracious sakes alive! 

Mother said, “Come home at five.” 
Now the clock is striking six— 

Am I in an awful fix! 


The Rainbow 


By Maureen Twinney (6 
Wellington, Englan 
Where does the rainbow come from? 
Where does the rainbow go? 
I've asked everyone the answer, 
But still I do not know. 


An Old Cluck Hen 


By Bonnie Lee Heeren (11 years) 
Carthage, S. Dak. 


Our pet mother cat Tilly is black, 
yellow, and white. She had four soft, 
fat little kittens. One day an old setting 
hen sat down with the kittens. She put 
her wings over them and “adopted” 
them. 

Now when anybody comes in to 
look at and pet the kittens the old hen 
flies at them and pecks them. Once 
she even chased the mother cat out, 
but usually they get along together 


very nicely. * 


Little Housekeeper 


By Gretchen Knapp (7 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


I wish I had a little broom 

To sweep and sweep and sweep my 
room. 

I'd make it as clean as sugar and 


spice, 
And make people think of everything 
nice. 
* 


The Best Friend of All 


By Lois Janet Doolittle (10 years) 
Waterbury, Conn. 


When I am sad friends make me 
bright ; 
I love them big and small. 
But as I read my Bible each night 
I find God the best friend of all. 


* 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


A Pet for Jim 


. By Jean Wanda Wisniewski 
(8 years) 
Withee, Wis. 


Once there was a dog. He was run- 
ning out in the street trying to find 
something to eat. He came to a 
house that had the front door open. 
Soon he heard from the inside. 

“Go close the door, Jim.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

The dog ran in at once. Soon a boy 
came in. He closed the door and 
then took a drink of water. Then he 
heard a strange noise. It seemed to 
come from under the table. He looked 
under it and saw the dog. 

He told his mother about it. She 
called the newspaper and told them 
to print the news in the paper. She 
gave them her name and kd. The 
next morning when the paper came, 
she read in the “Lost and Found” col- 
umn: 

“Found: little black-and-white wire- 
haired terrier. 154 Main St., Chicago, 
Ill.” 

“Lost: little black-and-white wire- 
haired terrier. Alex Norse, 641 Chest- 
nut St., Chicago, Ill.” 

Jim and his mother took the little 
dog back that very day. Alex said 


that Jim could have him because he . 


was going to get another dog anyway. 
He explained that yesterday when 
he was riding his bike the dog, Spot, 
must have followed him and run into 
Jim’s yard. 

Jim was very happy and thanked 
Alex. He had always wanted a dog, 
and now he had one! 


* 
My Blessings 


By Donald Glen Christensen 
(10 years) 
Chappell, Nebr. 


God made the flowers and the trees 

And also made the cooling breeze. 

God made the sun to keep us warm; 

To give us rain He sends a storm. 

God made the moon to shine at night, 

Because at night there is no light. 

He gave me eyes so J can see 

The lovely things He made for me. 

He gave me ears so I can hear 

The beautiful sounds far and near. 

So with my tongue I would say, 

“I “— Thee, God, for each lovely 
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“ EH, Andy!” 
Andy turned in surprise. Teddy Malone 
was running across the schoolyard. 

“I thought you were going to stay in and study 
arithmetic tonight,” Andy said. 

“Not I!” Teddy grinned. “I’m going with you 
after your cows. We can fly my plane on the way 
and have a lot of fun, if it doesn’t rain.” 

He lifted high the airplane he had brought to 
school that morning, and Andy looked at it long- 
ingly. It was a beauty with its gleaming red body 
and transparent wings. All day he had wanted to 
get his hands on it, to weigh it and balance it, and 
test its floating power. 

“You're not supposed to go,” Andy warned him. 

“I should worry!” scoffed Teddy. ‘‘I can get away 
with anything!” 

“Huh!” Andy grunted. 

He was thinking that if Teddy came with him 
they would have a good time flying the plane, but 
Teddy was not like David or Bob or the other Spar- 
tans. He was always doing something he should not, 
as tonight: walking cool- 
ly out of the room after 
Miss Morgan had told 
him to stay. 

“What do you mean?” Teddy bristled. “I walked 
out and nobody stopped me, did they?” 


“What about tomorrow?” Andy asked. “Miss Mor- 
gan won’t forget.” 

Teddy shrugged. ‘Folks treat me just as nice as 
they do you, and I guess you never even tried to 
get away with anything.” 

Andy hesitated. He knew things that Teddy did 
not. When their room wanted a president no one 
nominated Teddy. He was too irresponsible. When 
Miss Morgan wanted someone to take a message she 


Down through the brush 
and grass they dropped 
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never chose Teddy. He might play along the way and 
forget it. When Bob suggested that the Spartans in- 
vite Teddy to join them they said that he was too 
selfish and thoughtless to be a Spartan. He had to 
have what he thought was a good time, no matter 
how much trouble he made for others. 

Andy said gravely: “Maybe we don’t get away 
with so much as we think we do. Maybe people just 
don’t tell us about it. Here, Bige!” he called to 
David’s dog, who was scampering about the school- 
yard waiting for David to come out and play. 
“Want to come with us, Bige?’” Andy asked. 
Small black Bige came frisking to him, his red 


By Lawrent Lee Pictures by Florence McCurdy 
tongue lolling, his eyes bright. He did not know that 
David was copying a report on the blackboard, but 
he was bored enough to accept a friendly invitation. 
Teddy bent and scooped up a handful of gravel. 
“We don’t want him tagging along!” he said as 
he threw the gravel at Bige. 
The dog yelped. 
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“Cut it out!” Andy protested. “He’s David's dog.” 

“He’s a yelper.” said Teddy glibly. “And what 
David doesn’t know can’t hurt him.” 

“Bige didn’t yelp until you hit him,” Andy in- 
sisted. “Come on, Bige. This is something Teddy’s 
not going to get away with.” 

Teddy laughed, seemingly good-humored, but 
Andy knew that he did not like Bige. The dog knew 
it too. He avoided Teddy as they started for the 
pasture. 

“Don’t let the plane hit the ground!” Teddy 
shouted as he threw it into the wind. 

The boys raced forward, eager to capture it. 
Time after time they threw it until they reached 
the pasture and it landed deep in a tangle of buck- 
brush and gooseberry shrubs that twisted a wing 
out of line. 

“Take a look at it, Andy,” Teddy said, but as 
Andy reached for it they heard a strange sound, a 
deep tearing and sucking and rending. Both boys 
gasped. The impossible was happening. With their 
feet on the ground they were falling! The earth was 
sinking under them! Down through brush and 
grass they dropped, down into the deep dark funnel 
of a deserted well! 

They struck its bottom. It was dry, but it smelled 
musty and dank. They stared upward. Trailing 
cobwebs laced the walls. Ten or twelve feet above 
them the top was capped by a circle of clouded sky. 
Andy’s heart grew cold. The sides of the well were 
rough. The mortar between the bricks had crumbled 
out. The bricks themselves were about ready to drop. 

“Whee-oo!” whistled Teddy. “Let’s get out of 
here!” 

“How?” Andy asked. 

“Climb! We can pull out a brick here and there 
and make a kind of ladder.” 

He reached for a brick but Andy cried, “Don’t! 
Those bricks might all come down on us.” 

Teddy stared up at the uneven wall. 

“Maybe you're right,” he admitted. “The whole 
thing might cave.” 

As they looked helplessly upward, Bige’s head 
appeared against the darkening sky. He dropped 
down on the edge of the well and whined. 

“I wish he’d go home!” Teddy exclaimed petu- 
lantly. “I can’t think with him there whimpering.” 

Andy did not answer. He was wondering about the 
stormclouds and trying desperately to find a way out 
of the well. It was on a rugged hillside. If it rained, 
how much water would it catch? 

“If I'd told Mother I was going with you, she'd 
send after me,” Teddy said. 


“Grandpa won't be home till late,” Andy said 
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seriously. “And I followed the plane farther up this 
hill than I ever come for the cows. I guess if anyone 
finds us we'll be lucky.” 

“We can’t stay down here and starve.” Teddy’s 
voice trembled. “If it rains we might drown!” 

Andy nodded, but he kept trying to work out some 
plan of escape. 

“I have an idea,” he said at last, “if we can get 
Bige down here.” 

Teddy snorted. “What can he do?” 

“Tl show you. Come, Bige,”” he coaxed. “Jump!” 

“Come here, you,” Teddy ordered. But Bige put 


* 


My Father’s Care 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


_ When hours in school are over 

And time has come for play, 

What fun to run and jump and laugh 
Until the end of day! 

When night comes down and tucks me in 
And I am nearly sleeping, 

What joy to know that day and night 
I’m in my Father’s keeping! 


* 


his nose between his paws and stared suspiciously 
into the well. 

“Crazy dog,” exploded Teddy. 

“Smart dog,” Andy answered. “You sound like 
you might throw at him again.” 

“Well,” cried Teddy, “what do I do? Disappear?” 

“The best thing you can do is let me climb on 
your shoulders. Maybe if I’m closer Bige’ll jump, 
and he’s our only chance.” 

Grumbling, Teddy helped Andy climb to his 
shoulders, and Andy coaxed, holding up his hands, 
“Come, Bige.” 

Bige trembled. He wanted to jump, but he was 
afraid. 

“Come,” Andy repeated. 

Bige crept closer. He hung over the well, only to 
shrink back quivering and whining. Andy called 
him again, and Bige crouched to the ground, the 
muscles in his legs and shoulders tightening. Then 
he jumped. He landed in Andy’s arms, and the force 
of his leap sent them all to the ground. 
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“Good fellow!” Andy said, and 
Bige twisted and squirmed against 
him, trying to reach him with a 
moist red tongue. 

“Now,” said Andy, taking a 
piece of paper and a pencil from 
his pocket, “while I hold Bige, 
you write this note to David: 
‘Andy and I are in an old well in 
his pasture, part way up the first 
hill. Bring a rope and get us out. 
Teddy.’ 

“Tie it in your handkerchief,” 
he said when the note was fin- 
ished, ‘“‘and twist the handkerchief 
around Bige’s collar and tie it.” 

Again Andy climbed to Teddy’s 
shoulders. He lifted the dog as 
high as he could. Then with a 
thrust he tossed Bige out of the 
well. 

“Good boy” he called. “Go 
home. Go find David!” 

For a moment the little dog 
stood on the edge of the well 
above them, his head cocked on 
one side, studying them. Then he 
disappeared. 

Half an hour later Andy and 
Teddy were sitting on the ground 
with their backs against the wall. 
Gloomily they stared up at the 
clouds that were like an inky lid 
above them. All at once they 
heard voices. Both boys leaped to 
their feet. 

“Heh, David!” they shouted. 

Their cries seemed to whirl 
around and around in the well in- 
stead of rising out of it into the 
storm-laden air, but they kept call- 
ing, and the shouts that answered 
them grew louder. 

At last David's head appeared 
above the well. Then they saw 
Miss Morgan and heard Bige bark- 
ing. But almost at the same mo- 
ment big raindrops began to fall. 

“Can you get us out?” Andy 
cried. 

“We've got to,” said David. 
“Bige came to school with the 
note, and Miss Morgan brought 
us in her car. We have her tow 
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Cotd amd sweet! 


Cut a slice 


rope, but it’s going to rain hard.” 

Swiftly Miss Morgan lowered 
one end of the rope into the well 
while David tied the other end 
to a tree. 

Andy hesitated. Knowing how 
careless and thoughtless Teddy 
was, he realized the risk he was 
taking, but he said: “You go first, 
Teddy. I'll put this rope around 
me so if we have any trouble you 
can still get me out.” 

“Teddy,” Miss Morgan called. 
“Think of Andy more than your- 
self and be careful. If the rain 
hits the walls down there the 
danger of caving will be much 
greater. So we'll have to hurry, 
but you will be careful, won't 

ou?” 

Teddy flushed painfully and his 


eyes fell. 


“Step on my knee,” Andy said 
quickly, sorry for Teddy and the 
bad reputation he had earned for 
himself. “Then get on -my 
shoulders. Use the rope as much as 
you can, and everything’! be all 
right.” 

Andy braced himself. Dirt and 
pieces of brick broke from the 
wall and shivered down about him 
as Teddy climbed. Sometimes they 
came so thick and fast that Andy 
hunched his shoulders and bent 
his head against their pelting. 
Now and then he felt the big slow 
drops of rain, but at last Teddy 
reached the top. 

“O. K., Andy!” David shouted. 
“Shall Miss Morgan drag you up 
with the car?” 

“If the rope pulls hard against 
these bricks it may make them 
fall,” Andy said doubtfully. “Let 
me try climbing first.” 

With more dirt shattering down 
about him, he climbed foot by foot 
until at last he was high enough 
for his friends to reach him. The 
next minute he lay on the ground 
with Bige dancing delightedly 
around him and the rain falling 
faster. 
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He heard Teddy coaxing, “Come 
on, Bige, smart dog! I won’t hurt 

ou. 

Warily the little black dog ap- 
proached Teddy. He was willing 
to let bygones be bygones. 

“Teddy,” said Miss Morgan, 
“whether he gets wet or not, Andy 
has to drive the cows home, and 
David will want to help him. Sup- 
pose you ride with me and tell me 
if you really had a better time 
down in the well than you would 
have had studying arithmetic.” 

Again that painful flush burned 
over Teddy, but this time he 
looked Miss Morgan straight in 
the eyes. 

“Could I make up my study to- 
morrow, Miss Morgan?” he asked, 
“and—kinda start all over?” 

Andy scrambled to his feet. The 
plane was nowhere to be seen. He 
could hear the cows lowing down 
by the gate, asking to be taken 
home before the full force of the 
storm struck. But he felt good. 
He and Teddy were out of danger, 
and Téddy was going to make a 
better friend than he had ever 
been. 


Patsy’s 
Independence 
(Continued from page 7) 


her home to help me. I’m getting 
just about tired out.” 

“Well, be sure to get a girl who 
likes to co-operate,” said Daddy. 
“Co-operation is what makes the 
difference between civilized people 
and savages.” 

Suddenly Patsy rushed from the 
room without even asking to be 
excused. She ran to her room, 
threw herself on the bed, and 
cried and cried. She heard Mother 
come upstairs and begin to dress. 
Then she heard her go downstairs 
and put the baby into her carriage. 
She heard her wheel the carriage 
down the walk. 

Mother was going after the girl 
who would co-operate, the girl 
who was to have the pretty white 
bed and the pink curtains. Patsy 
had never been so tired, nor had 
she ever felt so sorry for herself in 
all her life. 

“The trouble with me is,” she 


said, sitting up, “I’m trying to be 
a savage. I'd rather be civilized.” 

She dabbed her eyes with her 
handkerchief, ran out of the house 
and down the walk after Mother. 

“Wait, Mother, wait!” Patsy 
called. It was only a little way to 
the orphanage, and she must reach 
Mother before she got there. 

“Mother,” she said, all out of 
breath, “I’m tired of being inde- 
pendent. I'd rather co-operate.” 

Patsy drew a deep breath and 
continued: “I see how silly I was. 
I. work harder when I'm inde- 
pendent. You work harder. We 
don’t get things done nearly so 
quickly, and we are both more 
tired.” 

Patsy paused, then went on: 
“And another thing, Mother, 
we're all so much happier when J 
co-operate and do things for you 
and Daddy and Baby, because I 
love you. I do love you all more 
than anything in the world,” fin- 
ished Patsy. 

“I'd rather have you than any 
other little girl in the world too,” 


said Mother as she turned the ° 


baby buggy toward home. 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Paper Bag Parachute 


By Elma Waltner 
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OU can have a lot of fun with 

a parachute made of a com- 
mon brown paper bag in which 
your mother has received  gro- 
ceries. Tell her to save several 
bags of different sizes so that you 
can make larger and smaller ones. 

The bag used in the drawings 
shown was about twelve inches 
long. Cut the four sides of the bag 
into points as the drawings show, 
leaving a little tab at the end of 
each point. 

Cut four pieces of string, each 
about twelve inches long. Roll the 
four tabs at the ends of the points 
into tight rolls and tie one end of 
a piece of string tightly around 
each roll, so that it cannot slip off. 

Find a small stone and ask 
Mother for a scrap of cloth that 
is about four inches square. Lay 
the stone in the center of the cloth 
and gather up the four corners 
around it, making a little bag. Tie 
the four corners tightly together 
with a short piece of string so that 
the stone cannot slip out. Next tie 
the four pieces of string attached 
to the paper bag around the cloth 
bag that is holding the stone. Be 
sure the four strings are the same 
length. 

Now you are ready to try your 
parachute. It is best to play with 
it in a fairly open space, where 
there are no electric light or tele- 
phone wires and no trees. Do not 
use it too near buildings, where 
there may be danger of breaking 
windows with the stone weight. 

Fold the paper bag into the 
creases already in it, Toss it up 
into the air. The weight of the 
stone will carry it as high as the 
house if it is properly thrown. As 
it begins to come down the bag 

(Continued on page 27) 


The Little Gray 


House 
(Continued from page 19) 


eat our picnic dinner right here.” 
“Yes, right in the front yard,” 
said the father. “I'll cut the grass 


here.” 


And then wasn’t the little gray 
house happy! 

The family ate their picnic din- 
ner right in the front yard, and 
they went inside and outside and 
all around, and never said a word 
about the little crooked chimney. 

In the afternoon it rained and 
the first family ran in a hurry to 
their car and drove away. 

‘But the second family picked 
up their things and went inside the 
little gray house. There they 
played all kinds of funny games 
and the little baby girl took a nap 
in a nest of cushions. 

After a while it was time for 
the family to go away. The little 
gray house was sorry and the fam- 
ily was sorry too. They had had 
such a happy day. 

Mother said: “I should like to 
live here. I like this house.” 

Father said: “I like it, too. May- 
be we could live here. I'll see.” 

The boys shouted, “Hurrah, for 
the little gray house!” 

The little baby girl jumped up 
and down and clapped her hands. 

The little white dog barked and 
ran around and around. 

Now guess what happened! 

Yes, that’s just it. The family 
came back one day and moved into 
the little gray house. And then it © 
was so very, very happy! 

And now the little gray house 
is never lonely any more, because 
there is always a family to go in- 
side and outside and all around. 

The little gray house still stands 
near the edge of a woods. It still 
has two doors and seven windows, 
but now its little crooked chimney 
is straight! 
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Jet’s Problem 


(Continued from page 14) 


had stopped. He was not follow- 
ing, but neither was he going on. 

Jet felt the letters.in his pocket. 
He wished he could read his letter 
from Ben. If he read Ben’s letter 
Sarah would want to read Mattie’s 
letter. If they opened the letters 
and then the man should start 
down the slope toward them, they 
might lose them in getting away. 
Jet decided to leave the letters but- 
toned in his pocket. 

The children heard the sound of 
axes coming from the direction of 
the clearing. Jet looked at the sun; 
it was dipping low. But he said: 
“We'll go through the trees to the 
clearing. Maybe then the stranger 
will ride on ahead.” 


The sawmill was deserted but a 
little farther on Jet and Sarah saw 
the Tanner family at work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tanner were down on 
their knees on the opposite sides 
of a big tree. Back and forth, back 
and forth, they pulled a slender 
hand saw between them. Jet had 
seen his father and Uncle John 
use a saw like that. His eyes sad- 
dened; if it were not for Uncle 
John his mother might have had 
to do the kind of work that Mrs. 
Tanner was doing. A wave of 
thankfulness filled Jet’s heart be- 
cause Uncle John did live with 


them. 


How badly the Tanners wanted 
a home, Jet thought, and how 
badly they needed one. Pity filled 
his heart. But pity soon gave way 
to admiration; admiration for the 
courage of people who could face 
discouragement and meet trials 
with determination. Several yards 
farther on from where the father 
and mother worked Tod and 
Nancy were trimming a tree al- 
ready felled. Tod used an ax and 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Ration Book Cover 


By Joanne Dee 
amd am 15” 


© 


HIS attractive ration book 

cover is made from wallpaper 
and Scotch cellulose tape. If you 
care to make several as gifts use 
washable wallpaper from a wall- 
paper sample book and make each 
cover a different pattern. 

Cut a piece of paper 1014 by 
15 inches in size. Draw a pencil 
line through the middle and fold 
the top edge down to the line and 
the bottom edge up to it (see 2). 
Put cellulose tape along the edges 
to keep them together. Then put 
tape (half on each side) over each 
end (See 3). Now fold each end 
in 114 inches (see 4). Run tape 
(half on each side) along the top 
and bottom edge (see 5). Fold 
your ‘book in the middle (6) and 
it is ready for the ration book (7). 

If you do not have cellulose tape 
use bias tape on paper or on glazed 
chintz and sew it on with the sew- 
ing machine. Oilcloth may be sub- 
stituted for wallpaper. Use a piece 
15 by 1514 inches in size and 


simply stitch bias tape across each 
end, fold each end in 11/4 inches, 
and then stitch bias tape along - 
the top and bottom. 

Try making a cover or folder to 
keep snapshots in, or make one for 
stationery. Put the notepaper in 
one pocket and the envelope in 
the other. 

* 


Paper Bag 


Parachute 
(Continued from page 26) 


will unfold like a real parachute 
and float slowly downward. If 
there is a little breeze the ‘chute 
may be carried some distance be- 
fore it reaches the ground. A little 
practice in tossing it into the air 
will soon teach you how best to 
throw it. 

It is interesting to make several 
‘chutes from different-sized bags 
and see which works the best. 
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Jet’s Problem 


(Continued from page 27) 


his strokes were sure and firm. He 
worked on the larger limbs, tak- 
ing them off.smooth and clean, 
making the log ready for the mill. 
Nancy used a hatchet and cut 
smaller limbs into lengths for the 
campfire. 

Jet was glad that the pony had 
stopped behind a clump of sap- 
lings. The Tanners did not know 
that he and Sarah were there. 
“Let’s not bother them,” Jet said. 
“If you think we haven't time,” 
Sarah answered. 

But Jet was not thinking about 
time. Suddenly he felt that he had 
not acted as his father would have 
wished. The man on the white 
mule had done nothing to make 
him and Sarah afraid. They should 
have gone straight home with the 
letters. The brave courage with 
which the Tanners tackled the 
huge problem of making a home 
made Jet feel little and childish. 

Did he and Sarah fear the 
stranger because they had never 
seen a man ride a mule before? 
Or was it the big black hat? Tod 
had said the outlaw that his father 
once had seen wore a_broad- 
brimmed black hat. With deter- 
mination Jet pulled on Kutha’s 
rein. The pony turned around and 
the children went back the way 
they had come, past the old wagon 
and up the rise. The man was there 
sitting on the mule just as they 
had left him. When the children 
approached the stranger called, 
“Can you direct me to the Stock- 
well homestead ?” 

Sarah’s arms tightened around 
her brother's waist. Jet sat up very 
straight. “Yes, sir,” he said, and 
he hoped that his voice sounded 
steady. “Mr. Stockwell is our fa- 
ther. If you will follow us we will 


show you the cabin.” 
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The man nodded and smiled 
and then through the hay land the 
mule followed the pony, down the 
bank at the creek, across the shal- 
lows, and up the slope on the 
other side. The cabin came into 
view. Father was in the yard. 
When they reached the gate the 
stranger swung to the ground. He 
threw the bridle down over the 
mule’s head and left the rein 
dangling. 

“Mr. Stockwell?” the tall man 
asked and held out his hand. 
“Thornton is my name.” 

“Glad to meet you,” Father 
said. “I hope you bring good news 
from a distance.” 

“I do.” Then the man chuckled. 
“But I think your son and daughter 
here thought I was an outlaw or 
something of the kind.” 

Sarah hurried inside the cabin. 
Father motioned to Jet. “Take the 
mule to the barn lot and feed and 
water it. Mr. Thornton will eat 
supper with us.” 

Jet held Kutha’s bridle with one 
hand and the mule’s rein with the 
other and went slowly toward the 
barn. Could this stranger’s coming 
have anything to do with Uncle 
John’s going, he wondered? Then 
as Jet put corn in the feed boxes he 
remembered the letters buttoned 
inside his pocket. He and Sarah 
had been too frightened to read 
them before. 

Jet hurried to the cabin. Mother 
and Sarah stopped the task of put- 
ting supper on the table, so eager 
were they to have word from their 
friends. Jet broke the wax on Ben’s 
letter and started to read. 

“Mother,” Sarah exclaimed, 
“listen to the exciting news in 
Mattie’s letter.” 

Jet looked at his mother, but 
before Sarah had time to read 
aloud he ran out the door. He 
must tell Father what he had just 
read in Ben’s letter. 

(To be continued) 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Be Your Own Chinese Chef 


OME foods were never served 

at real old-time Chinese meals. 
The Chinese people never ate 
bread, beef, salt, coffee, or dairy 
products. For bread they still use 
rice. Soy sauce still supplies most 
of the seasoning. Tea, ‘‘the shrub 
of luck,” serves in place of coffee. 
Peanut butter and sesame oil and 
other oils take the place of butter. 
Recipes today do include salt and 
butter occasionally however. The 
wise Chinese knew about “nutri- 
tion” and perhaps guessed at ‘“‘vi- 
tamins” hundreds of years ago, al- 
though they did not use these 
words. 


Rice in the Chinese Manner 


® Use 1 cupful of rice to 114 cup- 
fuls of cold water. Wash rice thor- 
oughly and put into heavy kettle 
with water. 

© Cover tightly, set over low 
flame, and cook about 30 minutes 
or until tender. Do not stir. 

® Drain and place in warm oven 
to dry out. Each grain should stand 
out separately. 


Vegetable Chop Suey Sub Kum 
(Ten different things) 


3 tablespoonfuls oil 

teaspoonful salt 

Y/, cupful water 

cupful chopped onion 
Y/, cupful chopped celery 


1 cupful chopped mushrooms 
1 cupful chopped tomatoes 


1/4, cupful chopped green peppers 
1 can prepared Chinese vegetables 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 

3 level tablespoonfuls corn starch 
Y/, teaspoonful pepper 

1 teaspoonful brown sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls soy sauce 


@ Heat fat in heavy pan and cook 
onion until tender. Add water, 
salt, mushrooms, celery, tomatoes, : 
peppers, butter, and Chinese vege- 
tables. Cover and boil 4 minutes. 
® Mix cornstarch, pepper, sugar 
and soy sauce together with 2 
tablespoonfuls of water until 
smooth. Add to vegetables and 
cook until it thickens, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 

® Serve piping hot on mounds of 
rice. 


Chinese Peanut Candy 


lf, cupful light corn sirup 

1 teaspoonful vinegar 

teaspoonful salt 

3 cupfuls roasted peanuts 
® Cook sirup, vinegar, and salt to 
275° F, until it forms a hard-ball, 
and pour over peanuts in an oiled 
bowl. Mix well, then press into an 
oblong oiled pan. Sprinkle with 
sesame seeds and cut into triangu- 
lar pieces, 
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For several months we have 
been able to spend a great deal of 
time with our pets, and naturally 
we have had better results from 
our efforts to train them. We find 
they respond in practically the 
same way that we human beings 
do. If in our hearts we have love, 
kindness, and patience, and ex- 
press it toward our pets we see 
a great improvement. They always 
show their appreciation and thank- 
fulness in some way. We wonder 
how the pets you trained so care- 
fully act when you leave them at 
home to go to school? We are sure 
other children would enjoy hearing 
about them, Address your letter to 
WeeE WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., and be sure to give 
your age, name, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a fox terrier 
named Pal. He is a very smart dog. He 
can sit up, play dead dog, and carry 
the mail or paper to us. We set him 
in a chair and dress him up with glasses 
and a paper in his paws like an old 
grandpa. He just sits there and lets 
us do anything we want to. He will 
also sit at the piano and make believe 


he is playing it. He is a faithful and 
obedient dog. We think he is pretty 
nice. Don’t you?—Shirley Wait. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cat called 
Goldy. He is a Persian cat. He can roll 
over and jump through my arms and 
one day he turned a somersault. He 
pushes a ball with his paws and he 
can jump over a four-foot fence. He 
has a very fluffy tail. He likes to watch 
my yo-yo. He is very loving, gentle, 
and kind. He will never fight other 
cats and dogs. I like to read about other 
children’s pets. I liked the story about 
the little turtle very much.—Shirley 
Jean Mann. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a black-and- 
white toy terrier named Mike. He will 
be three years old next March, and I 
have had him since he was two years 
old. He loves me so much that when 
anyone plays rough with me or teases 
me, he gets mad and growls and acts 
as if he would bite them. 

He has a toy rubber bone that he 
likes to chew and play with, and when 
we say, ““Where’s your bone?” he tears 
around looking under things. When he 
is jealous because he isn’t getting 
enough attention, he runs and gets his 
bone and lays it on the floor at our feet. 

I got a big baby doll for Christmas. 
At first the dog was jealous of her and 
tried to push her off my lap, and once 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend’s name 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 


State 


W-9-43 
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he bit her hand. Now he likes her 
because she is mine, and licks her face. 
When we are gone he lies beside her 
for company. 

He knows my whistle, and when it 
is time for me to come home from 
school he will wake up and go look 
out of the window, and then scratch 
the door and whine to be let out. 

If he does not eat his food, we say, 
“Here kitty; here Tommy,” and he 
hurries and eats, for he is jealous of 
our big cat Tommy.—Barbara Ann 
Evans. 


Dear Editor: 1 am a farm girl, and 
my pet is a little Shetland pony twenty- 
two years old. She is all black, with a 
mane a foot and a half long. My par- 
ents bought her for my brother. Wal- 
ter, my brother, rode her eight years to 
a country school. He is now in college; 
and I have ridden her seven years to 
school. We call her Dolly. I have 
taught her how to push the barnyard- 
gate open with her nose and to stay put 
when I tell her. She likes very much 
to be groomed and is especially fond 
of cookies. I have thirty-two goldfish, 
two dogs, four cats, one leghorn hen, 
also a cow and calf. But Dolly is my 
favorite —Carolyn Louise Woods. 


Dear Editor: I have been reading the 
interesting letters other boys and girls 
have sent in about pets, so I thought 
I would tell you about mine. 

I have a canary whose name is Sun- 
ny. He is all yellow except for a few 
spots of black. When his treat cup is 
empty he cocks his head and peeps un- 
til you fill it; then he is satisfied. He 
hates hats. If you have a hat on and 
come near his cage, he will peep until 
you take it off. He is a cute little fel- 
low, with little black beady eyes. I got 
him for my birthday from my Dad and 
Mother. Of course he belongs to the 
entire family. He is a young bird, and 
is just learning to sing. When he sings 
he makes a funny squawking noise. At 
twilight he sits in his swing and talks 
to us.—Patricia Hoff. 


* 
Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We are thankful, heavenly Fa- 
ther, 
For this food upon our table. 
We pray that it may bless and 
keep 
Our bodies strong and able. 
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Polly’s Patchwork Quilt 


By Seth Harmon 


pene Polly returned from her vacation trip, she made this lovely 
patchwork quilt to picture one of the interesting scenes she 
remembered. Our artist didn’t color his sketch of the quilt, but he 
marked each patch that should be colored with a tiny letter: G for 
green, B for brown, R for red, and Y for yellow. 

If you color the lettered patches correctly you will quickly learn 


where Polly spent her vacation, 


A Paratrooper Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 
Some seeds travel by “para- 
chute.” You can discover what 
some of them are called by proper- 
ly combining the names suggested 
in these definitions. 
1. An animal that purrs and what 
a dog wags. 


WITH 


OTHERS 


A dude and the king of beasts. 
What a cow gives us to drink 
and something we do not let 
grow in our gardens. 

Last three letters in the word 
“circle,” something on which 
we wipe our feet at the door, 
and a verb of two letters. 


. A small bed, two thousand 


pounds, and something the 
pioneers always burned in their 
fireplaces. 

6. The color of the sun and five 
and one-half yards. 


* 


Can You Guess? 
By Jean Arlen 


There's something seen in homes 
and shops, 

And though it runs it never hops. 

Folks like to gaze upon its face, 

For nothing else quite takes its 
place. 

It simply has no appetite 

And will not eat a single bite! 


Although it works both night and 
day 

It never gets a cent of pay! 

Its busy hands keep showing you 

A certain thing you wish you 
knew. 

Now can you guess this little quiz 

And tell just what “it” really is? 


* 


Unseen Friend 
By Daisy A. Demmer 


I'm sure you never see me 
When I come to your door; 
But you have often heard me 
When I came with a roar. 
Sometimes I only fan you 
As gently as can be— 
That’s when we both are happy— 
My friend, do you know me? 


* 


Word Puzzle 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Can you think of four words, 
all composed of the same four let- 
ters in different arrangements, that 
will fit into the following sen- 
tence? The key letters given should 
help you solve this puzzle quickly. 

Helen wanted to —o- when she 
had cleaned one —o- out of the 
many that were on the -o-s of the 
-O—. 

(Answers on inside of back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


We know that all of you enjoyed the summer and had a lovely time. 
But isn’t it nice to get back to school again? The best part of a vacation is 
getting back to the orderly life that takes most of your time during the year. 
And school can be quite as exciting as a vacation. Of course everyone knows it 
actually is more interesting. Many things make it so: seeing teachers and 
friends you haven’t seen during the summer, taking up again the studies you 
liked, playing group games that you couldn’t play during vacation time. 

The very beginning of the school year is a good time for you Boosters to be 
thinking about starting a Booster Club in your school. A club is a fine way to 
get acquainted with your classmates. Any boy or girl under fifteen years of 
age may belong. The little bronze club pins with the three wise monkeys on 
them, “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” and “I speak no evil,” give Boosters a 
way to recognize one another on the street, at games, or in the halls of the 
school building. Boosters can earn their pins by sending a one-year subscrip- 
tion for WEE Wisdom to some friend, and writing four letters to the Secretary 
of the club. Otherwise the pins are twenty-five cents. 

If you would like to start a club in your school we shall be glad to help 
you get started. Address all your letters to: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 

Boosters have had much help from Silent Unity’s prayers. If you want 
Silent Unity to Pray for you or for anyone you know who needs help through 
prayer, all you need to do is write a letter asking me to have them pray for you. 

This year your school can be twice as pleasant if your classmates all try 
to keep the Booster pledge. Hundreds of letters have convinced us that boys 
and girls are happier when they learn to think, act, and speak kindly; that 
things are easier when they learn to pry naturally and simply. 

We have saved a few letters from Boosters to show you what we mean. 
We wish we had space to ow all of them but a few of them will show you 
what Boosters are doing and how they are learning. 


Johnny's letter, written last 
spring, may help you remember 
that The Prayer of Faith makes 
schoolwork easier. 

Dear Secretary: It is getting easier 
for me to use good words than when 
I first thought of it. I keep trying. 

I can add fractions now and do 
long division. I like to do my arith- 
metic with my two big sisters. It is 
fun. My spelling and reading are 
improving too.—Johnny Carefoot. 


* 
We saved this letter from last 
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spring too, because we knew that 
after your vacation you would 
want to use The Prayer of Faith 
in getting started on your school- 
work again. 


Dear Secretary: | am just writing you 
a few lines to let you know how much 
I love WEE WisDoM and how much 
The Prayer of Faith helps me in my 
schoolwork. I give my WEE WisDOM 
to my teacher and my classmates. 
When it was time to pass to 4A I said 
The Prayer of Faith and I passed. 
My classmates like it very much. 


WIsDoM. 


Thank you for WEE 


—Modest Vance. 
* 


A Booster from the British 
West Indies finds help by turning 
to God. 

Dear Secretary: 1 must tell you that 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
very much. I say it every night before 
I go to my bed and ask God to help 
me. During my last examination | 
prayed for God to help me, and I 
passed it—Evan Misick (British West 
Indies). 

* 


A Booster with a name made 
famous by a movie star tells us 
how she feels about belonging to 
the Booster Club. 

Dear Secretary: No one can under- 
stand how much the Good Words 
Booster Club has helped me. There 
are sO many temptations nowadays. 
The only way I have to protect myself 
from them is by remembering the 
swell club I belong to. When I think 
of the time before I was a Booster I 
feel be sorry for myself. I don’t un- 
derstand how the many children that 
read this magazine can help becoming 
members of the Club. 

Whenever I find something that I 
want to do and know I shouldn't, 
I just say, “Any good member of the 
Good Words Booster Club wouldn't 
do it.”"—Gloria Swanson. 


* 

A Booster Club member from 
the beautiful country to the north 
of the United States has learned 
to conquer fear and find peace 
amid excitement and confusion. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am keeping the 
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Booster rules. I meant to write soonet 
to tell you about the fire in a store 
building near us. We were afraid that 
we might be burned until I thought 
of The Prayer of Faith. I went up- 
stairs and looked at the peaceful pic- 
ture of Jesus. I read the prayer over, 
and everything was all right after that. 
The flames went down and things 
seemed to go right. I have memorized 
the prayer. I try to keep the line “God 
is my help in every need” in my mind 
always——Adelaide Newton (Ontario 
Canada). 
* 


You will be interested in John’s 
letter for reasons that you will 
discover as you read it. 


Dear Secretary: Last week we had 
our semester tests. | was rather worried 
over my grades for fear they would 
be below average. Then I thought of 
The Prayer of Faith and said it. When 
I received my grades they were far 
above average. I know The Prayer of 
Faith helped me. 

You may be interested to know I 


she knocked down the birthday present 
that I was going to give my mother. 
It was a set of glasses and a pitcher. 
I heard the crash and ran to see what 
the matter was. When I saw it I was 
about to be very angry with her. I guess 
it was just a coincidence that I was 
reading the Booster page in WEE 
Wispom. Just as I was going to give 
her a good fussing at, I stopped and 
thought what kind of a Booster I was. 
All of a sudden Robin burst out crying. 
I asked what the matter was. She said, 
“You are going to spank me.” I said 
I wasn’t and told her it was all right 
since only one glass was broken, and 
I felt much better after I said it—Jo 
Ann Shipley. 
* 


A Booster from Canada ex- 
presses an idea that all Boosters 
everywhere agree with the idea of 


praying for world peace. 


Dear Secretary: 1 often pray that the 
war may soon be won, and that all 
the world may be at peace, and the 
people friendly toward each other. 


PRAYER FOR SCHOOL 


Through this coming school year, Father, 
Make me friendly. Help me be 

Kind in word and thought and action. 
Let the Christ light shine through me! 


have two hundred dollars worth of 
War Savings bonds in the bank. I pur- 
chased them with money I earned 
doing different errands.—John Sonder- 


gard. 
* 

Another Booster proves that she 
can live up to her pledge in a try- 
ing situation. And I know that Jo 
Ann’s mother would much rather 
be short one glass than have to 
stop a quarrel between her girls. 


Dear Secretary: | had a good chance 
to be a good Booster yesterday. My 
little sister, Robin, was in my room, 
and as she was walking out the door 


DOM  witTH OTHERS 


I try to be a good Booster though 
I sometimes forget myself. But then I 
say to myself, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” So I try again 
and succeed. Best wishes to all Boost- 
ers.—Barbro Overstrom (Quebec, Can- 


ada). 
* 


May your school year be joyous, 
successful, and filled to overflow- 
ing with all the good things life 
has to offer to boys and girls who 
are doing their very best. 

My love goes with you every 
day. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


If your name has been left out it is 
because of lack of space. Please select 
a pen pal from the names listed here. 
Please do not ask to have your name 
listed unless you are willing to ac- 
knowledge every letter you receive. 
Age limit, fourteen. 


Jacqueline Bernhard (14), Rte. 3, 
Patricia Hanlon (14), Rte. 2, and 
Helen Wilson (14), Rte. 3, all of 
Peekskill, N. Y.; Rosemary Barrett 
(14) and Conny Barrett (12), 
Ryan, Okla.; Phyllis Busby (9), 
High St., Princes Town, Trinidad, 
B. W. I.; Ardis Olson (11), Rte. 1, 
Box 93, Turtle Lake, Wis.; Ruby Pitt- 
man (10), Rte. 1, Box 648, Crescent 
City, Calif.; Shiela Hanes (10), Box 
53, McMillan, Mich.; Helen Hayes 
(11), Boneita Springs, S. Dak.; Gene 
Parker (8), Rosanne Reinhardt (9), 
Doris Parker (10), Jimmie Carr (12), 
Norman Parker (13), and Susanne 
Ochsner (13, all of Nauvoo, IIl.; Billy 
Whitson (8), Walter Whitson (10), 
and Zelma Whitson (13), all of 
Niota, Ill.; Thelma Zablotsky (8), 52 
Tillinghast St., Newark, N. J.; Colleen 
Moar (11) and Fay Moar (14), Des- 
barats, Ont., Canada; Marian Wains- 
coat (11), Fye Lane, Harthill, W. 
Sheffield, England; Gordon Loomer 
(11), Falmonth, Nova Scotia, Canada; 
Lois Patterson, Souris, Manitoba, Can- 
ada; Enid Phillips (12), Craig Ewan, 
Queenstown, Cape Province, S. Africa; 
Alice Nassichuk (9), Westview, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada; Mildred Shaw 
(10), Gwen Christilaw (9), Joan 
Hales (10), Genevieve Wilson (11), 
Adele King (11), Donald Bellerose 
(11), and Clayton King (12), all of 
Thessalon, Ont., Canada; Margaret 
MacLennan (10), 16 Rossmore PI., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Cynthia Oare 
(10), Wayzata, Minn.; Harriet Ritchie 
(10), 1003 W. Harding Way, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Virginia Sawder, (11), and 
Betty Sowder (12), Rte. 1, Clyde, 
Ohio; Marie Turgeon (12), and Wil- 
liam Turgeon (13), 316 Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Betty Hare (10), 
Freeport, Kans.; Jo Ann McKennan 
(13), 1349 North H. St., Fremont, 
Nebr.; Jo Ann Farris (13), North 
Uvalde, Tex.; Mary Agnes Huzinga 
(9), McCords, Mich.; Hadley Noble 
(12), 336 Avis St., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Joan Day (12), 91 Haddon N., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada; Lois Rasmussen 
(9), 409 S. 21st St., La Crosse, Wis. 
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THIS IS MARCIA 
Designed by Betty Lou McDonald 
drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Potato Sculpture 
By Eleanor Hammond 


Did you ever try carving a face 
out of a potato? First remove all 
the skin. Then carve forehead, 
chin, nose, mouth, and eyes as 
much like a human face as you 
can manage. A paring knife makes 
« good tool for this sort of art 
vork. 

When the head is finished stick 
« wire hairpin into the top of it 
and tie a string through the loop 
made by the top of the hairpin. 
Then hang up the potato head in 
a warm dry place. The attic will 
do, or back of the kitchen range. 
Leave the potato face there for a 
week or two, and then look to see 
what has happened to it. You will 
find that the potato has turned 
dark and become hard as stone. 
The face has shrunk and taken on 
a different expression. The crude 
features look like some Indian 
carving or something found in the 
South Seas. You may show the 
curious “stone” carving to your 
friends and let them guess where 
you found such a curiosity. 


* 


Answers to Puzzles 
Polly’s Patchwork Quilt 


Mexico 


A Paratrooper Puzzzle 


Cattail. 
Dandelion. 
Milkweed. 
Clematis. 
Cottonwood. 
Goldenrod. 


AY 


Can You Guess? 
Clock 


Unseen Friend 
Wind 


Word Puzzle 
Stop, spot, tops, pots. 


OF INTEREST TO MOTHER 


Attractive 
Magazine (ombinations 
AT A SAVING 


In the list below you'll find some of the best-known maga- 
zines of today offered along with Wee Wisdom at a de- 
cided saving. Some are for older boys and girls, others for 
adults. Look over the list and check the combination that 
you prefer. Then send your order direct to Wee Wisdom. 


Bow Life 
$3 [83.50 


$1 
Popular Mechanics Magazine $2.50f"~" 
$1 

Woman’s Home Companion $1.50) 


(Last two to same address) 


THESE COMBINATION PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Wee Wisdom is making more and more friends 


among teachers because it is proving to be such 


a big help in the schoolroom. If your teacher is 


not already acquainted with Wee Wisdom, 


won’t you show her this number and ask her to 


read these letters in which other teachers tell 
what they think of Wee Wisdom? 


Cannot do 
without it 


“I have used Wee Wisdom for several 
years. It has been furnished by the 
school. This year the school doesn’t 
take it, but I feel that I must sub- 
scribe for it myself. I just cannot get 
along without it in my teaching.” 
(California. ) 


How she uses it 


“Wee Wisdom is very useful in my 
classroom. The poems and songs are 
used for our programs, and the stories 
are read or told during the story hour. 
At the beginning of the drawing 
period one pupil will demonstrate to 
the group how to draw the Wee Wis- 
dom way, and during the free period 
there is a race for the magazine be- 
cause of its other attractions: puzzles, 
cutouts, and things to make.” 
(Mississippi. ) 


Something for 
each child 


“I think Wee Wisdom is one of the 
very best magazines for children. We 
use it in the classroom, and there is 
something in it for each child from 
the A student to the D student.” 
(Arkansas. ) 


Wee Wisdom is 
her choice 


“Please believe me when I say that of 
all the children’s magazines that I 
have tried for my classroom (and I 
have tried a number of them in my 


thirteen years of elementary teaching) 
Wee Wisdom has answered more cf 
my teaching problems than any other. 
It also ranks ahead of all others in 
pupil preference.” (Texas.) 


Good friends of 
Wee Wisdom 


“J am a teacher in a grade school. | 
always take my copies of Wee Wis- 
dom to the children, and do they en- 
joy them! They want to read to the 
others, to ask the riddles, and to make 
the things suggested in the magazine. 
You may be assured that my pupils 
and I are very good friends of Wee 
Wisdom.” (Indiana.) 


Glad of Wee Wisdom 


“Wee Wisdom is such a fine magazine 
that we do not want to be without even 
one issue. Wee Wisdom contains such 
good stories, and they emphasize the 
true principles that I try to teach my 
children. Nowhere else have I found 
stories that do this. I am so glad there 
is such a magazine as Wee Wisdom.” 
(Rhode Island.) 


Show Wee Wisdom to your teacher and to your class- 


mates and make new friends for your magazine. After 


reading your copy your teacher may want to subscribe 
for Wee Wisdom. Be sure to tell her that Wee Wisdom 
will come to her a whole year for only $1. 


Show Wee Wisclom Your 

HI 


